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TRIGYGLES 


A range of Pedal Tricycles to assist the rehabilitation of 
spastic persons, young and old. Strong and reliable, supplied 
with loop or double bar frame to choice, in black or colour 
finish. Toe straps, backrest and 3-speed gear are available. 
Enquirers should state inside leg measurements. 


Full details and prices on application to the address below: 


GEORGE FITT MOTORS LIMITED 


JUVENILE MODEL WHEELS TAB DEiacae ENG ADULT MODEL 


Spastic-Made 


Costume 
Jewellery 


VEEL Jewellery again! You’re always asking us to 
do our best to sell it”. Yes, I agree this is so and I 
make no apology for it. Last year a magnificent effort was 
made by a few dozen groups who between them managed to 
dispose of jewellery to the value of £5,000. 

I am often asked if the 
scheme is genuine, if spastics 
themselves are really doing 
the work. The answer, of 
course, is yes. I wonder, how- 
ever, how many readers ap- 
preciate just what this scheme 
means to the home-bound. 


Sally lives in a small house 
in a suburban area in a place 
where transport is difficult, 
and where there is no local 
work centre to keep her occu- 
pied during the day-time. 
Sally is severely handicapped: 
she cannot go out to work 
and there is nothing for her 
to do but to sit and look at 
television and try and occupy 
herself the best way she can. 


Following a visit from one 
of the Employment Depart- 
ment staff things suddenly be- 
gin to happen. The postman 
calls with a letter specially for 
her. It is a friendly letter inviting Sally to become a home- 
worker, to join a band of over 200 other homeworkers and to 
join in making delightful costume jewellery. She is told to 
expect a parcel, and very shortly afterwards the postman 
knocks again and there arrives a large parcel containing 
dozens of lovely settings and coloured stones. The table is 
cleared for action and work begins. When the jewellery is 
completed it is carefully wrapped up and sent to London. 
There it is inspected and if found perfect a cheque is dis- 
patched and Sally has the infinite joy of receiving payment 
for worthy effort. 

It is most important that Sally and all the others should 
not become unemployed and it is here that the aid of the 
Groups is most urgently requested. We rely upon the 
Groups and friends to undertake the selling of the jewel- 
lery on behalf of the homeworkers. Furthermore, we ask 
Groups to undertake this selling at no profit to themselves; 


then our customers. receive jewellery that is good value for 
money. If we gave Groups a commission, then this would 
price our goods out of the market and I am sure that every- 
one would agree that this must not happen. In my view goods 
produced by spastics should above all be value for money be- 
cause this will not only give us a good name, but also raise 
the status and morale of all spastic people. 


If all the Groups undertook to sell £10 worth of jewellery 
per month then our problem would be solved, and not only 
would we be able to continue to employ existing homeworkers, 
but we could add those who are now on the waiting list for 
this type of employment. 


What can Groups do about the problem and how can mem- 
bers play their part? First of all I suggest that each Group 
nominates one of its members to be a voluntary agent for the 
jewellery scheme. This person would be responsible for order- 
ing jewellery on a Sale or Return basis and for encouraging 
the other Group members to take an interest and to try and 
persuade them to sell a “quota” each month. The agent 
would keep eyes and ears open for opportunities such as 
garden parties, bazaars, bring and buy sales and, possibly, too, 
the counter of a friendly shop or two who might be prepared 
to sell our jewellery as their voluntary contribution. 


Secondly, how about ask- 
ing Mr. Michael Edwards, 
himself a spastic from the 
Homework Section, to visit 
your Group at a General 
Meeting in order to tell 
members all about the scheme 
and to show our latest dis- 
play cases? 

Thirdly, one of the best 
ways I know of for selling 
jewellery is to get it into the 
factories where there are a lot 
of young girls. If you would 
like to do this then ask the 
Homework Section to send 
you a bulk supply stipulating 
the approximate amount in 
cash value. This makes the 
job of making up orders far 
more simple from our point 
of view and you can have 
it on sale or return so you 
have nothing to lose. 


I am sure that having 
read this many of you who have not yet helped will wish to 
do so. Please send your orders in to the Homework Section, 
The Spastics Soicety, 12 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 


COMMUNICATION 


We present with pleasure one of the best articles we have ever published 
in the ‘Spastics News’ 


ODAY I use a number of methods to communicate with 

people, but do not use the medium of speech at all. It 
was not always so. As a child I conveyed what I wished to 
say by a language which combined signs and noises, which my 
parents were able to understand. I realise my speech must 
have been extremely bad and defective, although to my ear 
it sounded perfectly clear. But I must have used quite a wide 
range of words. For instance during the war when I was 
about eight years old, I used to listen to the news on the 
radio in the living room, then I used to push myself in my 
chair on castors into the next room where my family were 
having tea and tell them the news. I felt very important doing 
this. Sometimes the news was fairly complex, but I do not 
remember ever failing to make my family understand. I 
remember carrying the news of the surrender of Italy, the 
dropping of the first atom bomb and the sinking of the Graf 
Spee among many other things. 


Drawing Letters 


After years of struggle my father managed to teach me to 
read. I was ten. About this time I went into hospital for 
treatment, and for the first occasion I was away from my 
family. Strangers found it almost impossible to understand 
what I was trying to say. So I began to draw the letters of 
the words I wanted, with the index finger of my one service- 
able hand. I found this way much easier, quicker and less 
frustrating, than having to make a great effort to speak, and 
at the same time feeling very foolish when people could not 
understand me. 


The Equaliser Board 


A little later one of my fellow patients suggested that 
instead of drawing letters with my fingers, I should have a 
wooden board with the letters of the ABC painted upon it, 
and point to the letters which made up the words I wanted 
to use. This was the easiest way of talking I had yet found. 
It also had other advantages, some of which appealed 
to my mean nature. For example I turned the tables un- 
kindly on strangers. Instead of my feeling very silly about 
my bad speech, it was other people who felt a little foolish 
at not being able to follow what I was saying on the wooden 
board, while I had the pleasure of being in control of the 
situation. 


Privacy Restored, with Costs 


Another asset of this mode of talking is that it is much 
more private than the spoken word and provides little satis- 
faction to eavesdroppers. It is also possible to talk across a 
crowded café, or make juicily personal remarks at a party 
without your victim having any inkling of what is going on. 
However there is a more serious side to my use of the wooden 
board for talking. I stopped using my vocal chords for 
speech. Indeed I flatly refused to try to speak, partly because 
I was scared that if I attempted to talk, my wooden board 
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would be taken away from me, and that would be a major 
disaster. In time not only did I refrain from trying to speak 
but I found I could not do so even if I wanted to. It was 
also noticeable that my swallowing, which was always very 
defective, became rather worse after I stopped trying to speak. 

Nevertheless I feel the loss of whatever speech 1 had was 
a lesser evil than what I gained in being able to communicate 
freely with the people around, by means of my “talking 
board’. Of course it is not easy for me to realise how really 
difficult and strange this way of talking by means of letters 
seems to people who have not encountered anything like it 
before. 


The Language of Signs 


There are other means of communication besides the use of 
words, whether spoken or written. The language of signs 
can be wonderfully complete and provided there is knowledge 
and understanding between the two people concerned, it is 
remarkable how few words are necessary for a simple 
conversation. 

For six months I shared a room at Prested Hall with two 
people who like myself were dumb, but had much more 
serious problems in finding ways to express themselves, be- 
cause they had no serviceable hand or foot to use. These 
facts did not stop us talking freely, sometimes by means of 
a flick of an eyebrow or the expressive upward movement of 
the foot. Often we shared a joke without a word being used, 
and if some poor “normal” was in the room he was usually 
completely baffled and felt it was he who was really dumb 
and not us. 

Then there is the means of communication which occurs 
when the eyes of two people meet. Often, especially in a busy 
city, nothing happens and no contact is made, but it is 
amazing how rich the reward can be, if you try to bridge the 
gulf between yourself and passers-by. I have a bad habit of 
trying to make people who stare at me return a smile or a 
wave of the hand. I get a real impulse of pleasure if I 
manage to break down the first barrier between myself and 
passing strangers and get some recognition from them that, 
however deformed and repulsive I may appear, I am a 
human being. It does not worry me if they pass on their way 
thinking I am an idiot or not. The important thing is that 
contact has been made and I, at least, feel the better for re- 
affirming my own identity. 


The Power of Empathy 


Many of the difficulties and barriers of communication 
which I encounter when I meet someone for the first time, 
seem to fall away if I can show them that I am interested 
in the way they live, and in them as individuals. It is often 
said that the best way to make friends is to be a good listener. 
This may have become a platitude but it certainly is true for 
disabled persons. 

Often those of us with speech defects imagine our prob- 
lems of communication are completely unknown to unhandi- 


capz-:d people. This is false and misleading. There is no 
spxere of human activity which is so full of difficulty 
and fr.ction as the daily contact and communication 
of ordinary people, high or low. The number of people 
who can easily communicate their thoughts, emotions 
and feelings to others, including those they love, is not 
great. The barriers of communication which face those with 
speech defects are serious and not to be minimised, but when 


two people want to convey thoughts and feelings a way can 
nearly always be found, provided there is understanding and 
patience. I am dumb, but it is rarely that I fail to find some 
means of expressing myself to others. Often I wish I could 
disguise my feelings better than I do. My contact with other 
people is the breath of life to me. 

Bernard Brett, 

Prested Hall. 


Where Did The 


NS long ago, some of the members of the Nottingham 

°62 Club had a very enjoyable outing to Dudley Zoo. 
After some slight confusion at the beginning and a lot of 
juggling with wheelchairs, we found we would have to leave 
one of the larger chairs behind, but not the occupant. So we 
were one short at Dudley Zoo. The attendants ‘at the en- 
trance came to our rescue by offering to lend us push-chairs 
for anyone who got tired, but however hard they tried we 
found that most of the members were inclined to overflow 
these push-chairs. After some pushing and panting, with 
the two ambulance men and the coach driver making many 
journeys to assist members up the steeper parts, we eventu- 
ally arrived at the Castle Restaurant, where an excellent lunch 
was waiting, and had been for some time. Just before we 
started lunch, a member of the party had the bright idea 
of trying to contact the local Spastic Centre, and ask if we 
could borrow a larger chair. We were most grateful to them, 


minor ailments of today 


feverishness 


Elephants GoP 


for they lent us two chairs, and our Chairman, Dr. Firman, 
with a Club member, walked down the hill once more to 
bring the chairs (after lunch, of course), later taking them 
back again. 

When lunch was over, everybody wandered around the 
gardens to see the animals, some visiting the reptiles, while 
others went to see the birds, bears, tigers and sea lions. It 
was a disappointment to some that the elephants, though so 
large, could not be found. We did, however, find the apes, 
and watched them having their tea. Our tea came later, but 
at a different restaurant from theirs. 

After this, we once again boarded the coach for home. 
Although it was raining in Nottingham, no one minded, for 
everybody seemed to have enjoyed the outing, and the 
glorious sunshine which we had had all day. 

Sheila S. Lead, 
Hon. Sec. Nottingham ’62 Club. 


When your body is fighting germs, its temperature 
regulating mechanism is disturbed and your tempera- 
ture rises. We say, inaccurately and sorrowfully, that 
we ‘have a temperature’—when what we mean is that 
our temperature is above normal. 

Now some people believe that a raised temperature 
helps your body to fight infection, and this may be true. 
But it is also true that ‘a temperature’ is very uncom- 
fortable, and that you undoubtedly feel a lot better if 
you take something to bring your temperature down. 
Feeling better has a lot to do with getting better—and 
that is why most doctors prescribe acetyl salicylic acid 
for high temperature, and why most of us take ‘ASPRO’ 
when we feel a bit feverish. 

Incidentally, ‘ASPRO’ brings your temperature back to 
normal and no lower. 

Next time you feel feverish, don’t forget ASPRO’. You 
will not only be taking one of the best and safest anti- 
pyretics or fever reducers, but also sparing the Doctor's 
time for those with more serious complaints. If your 
fever persists then is the oe to consult ce Hips 


A NICHOLAS iN] PRODUCT 


RODNEY HOUSE 
NURSERY CLINIC 


Manchester 


grt were twenty-six very small but urgent and inde- 
- pendent citizens living it up in the big sunny hall at 
Rodney House, when we got there. Lunch (half-past eleven 
lunch) was over, and presently they would all be lying down 
for a post-prandial nap. Eighteen beds stood ready in the 
middle of the hall, each with a cheerfully embroidered 
blanket. (Each bed has a built-in raised head, which Mrs. 
Sanderson, the Matron, says are far better than the flat kind.) 

But right now there were dolls to be aired and fed and 
sports cars to manceuvre—except for Gillian, a roundabout 
ginger-haired freckled four-year-old, who wanted to go to 
bed now. Since she was holding a gun and keen to use it, no 
one liked to argue. One of the nurse assistants put her to bed 
—but it wasn’t her bed. She was carried round the whole 
eighteen, all identical, inspecting each and finally picking one 
out like a postage stamp in the middle of a page of postage 
stamps. So that was one off. 

I don’t know when I’ve met such an attractive crowd. All 
under five, all coping busily, sometimes with grave handicap, 
all at home, and all—I saw it—all under comfortable control. 
Since Manchester is, if Manchester will excuse the observa- 
tion, a funny place to find twenty-six saints all together, it 
must have been a special day. 

Take Ian, who wore diapers. The consensus was that Ian 
was now ready for underpants, having passed all tests, and he 
was so excited he cast a shoe. (Nor are these tests few or easy. 
The clinic has a lovely new Toilet Block built on even more 
recently than the clinic itself, with wash stands the right 
height, a row of embroidered towels and face-cloths, potties 
and upwards for every stage of the game, and fine broad 
linen cupboards with rubber padded tops for dressing and 
undressing. Mrs. Sanderson is so proud of this new block 
that quite without knowing it she showed me round it five 
times.) An unusual feature of the lavs here is the potted 
plants to be seen everywhere, on windowsills and walls. 
“When visitors come we rush the plants into the hall, where 
they start to die at once,” Mrs. Sanderson said. “ And when 
everyone’s gone we rush them right back again.” 


For Early Diagnosis 


Rodney House built in the grounds of the Duchess of York 
Hospital, is almost spit new, and full of light and warmth. 
It is the expensive and carefully devised project of the Man- 
chester and District Spastics Society, and is, in the words of 
Dr. Sylvia K. Guthrie, “a monument to the belief that early 
diagnosis is essential so that correct treatment can be started.” 
Dr. Guthrie was one of the principal designers of the Centre 
and is the Manchester Society’s President. 


The Manchester Group 


At lunch time we met Mrs. Jessie Armstrong, the Hon. 
Sec. of the Group, who is the wife of Mr. Norman Arm- 
strong, the Group’s Treasurer. Mrs. Armstrong told us 
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something of the Group’s history and the founding of Rv “ney 
House, which was opened in 1961—under proverbial Man- 
chester weather conditions. “A blanket of fog icr the 
foundation stone,” reflected Mrs. Armstrong, “‘ snow for the 
unofficial opening, torrents of rain for the grand opening!” 


But nothing has gone wrong since, and few setbacks dis- 
couraged this Group in the years before building, when 
members bent their efforts to finding no less than £30,000 
for the clinic, and guaranteeing £10,000 a year to run it with 
the help of a grant from the national Society. Planning was 
done in close co-operation with the Duchess of York Hospital, 
in whose grounds the clinic stands, and with doctors from 
the Manchester School Health Services, who were on the 
Planning Sub-committee. 


A founder member of the National Society, Mr. T. G. 
Gray, in 1952 called together the first group of parents in 
Manchester, from which a number of North Western Groups 
were formed. Mr. Gray, the late Rodney Marks (after whom 
the Centre is named), and the present Chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Shaughnessy, all helped the Committee of 12 and the Group’s 
members towards their goal. Present activities are directed 
at maintaining an income of £10,000 a year for Rodney 
House, and building funds for a second Project under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Shaughnessy, a Manchester Solicitor 
who has been with the Group from its commencement and 
is a tower of strength in all its activities. Besides drawing 
up the Group’s first Constitution (a precedent copied by many 
other Groups) and steering it through its many commitments, 
Mr. Shaughnessy has been instrumental in forming the Group 
into a Limited Company. 


There is a full-time Appeals Secretary, Mr. Alan Gilligan, 
who with the voluntary support of the Society’s members, 
organises the Group’s money-raising activities, including 
Pelican collecting boxes, concerts given in the political and 
working men’s clubs and hotels, fashion shows, a big 
Christmas Fair and Garden Féte, street and house-to-house 
collections, collections in the big stores and at the football 
and other sporting grounds, and a Football Lottery which 
brings in about £170 a week. In addition the Group of 
course benefits under legacies and deeds of covenant and 
receives donations from the showing of the Rodney House 
film (now being re-made) which is the particular province of 
Mrs. D. M. Snowdon. It receives 75% of the receipts from 
Beacons, and has Christine dolls at the railway stations and 
in the stores and shops. Each year the Group sells £4,000 
work of Christmas Cards, bringing in a profit, last year, of 
£1,600. 


WESTER & DISTRICT SPASTIC CHILDREN 
ig THE CROMFORD CLUB LADIES c PEE 


This awful photograph, for which the Editor will never quite 

forgive nice Mrs. Armstrong, represents the school ’bus, which is 

a stunning Bedford. The window, which looks a bit different, is 
Mr. Gilligan. You have ta use your imagination! 


Mrs. Kerry helps one of 

the children take part in 

a “clap hands’ game, 

during the _ free-for-all 
after lunch 


Purpose-Built 


The Clinic is built within sufficient acreage to provide a 
pleasant lawn for outdoor play, furnished with climbing 
frames and slides, sand pit and water trays, and a paved 
area to play on when the grass is wet. Mr. Weaver, the usual 
invaluable all-round man to be found in our centres, was just 
making a big grassy hump on the lawn, for the children to 
roll down. 


Mrs. Sanderson showed us the nursery classroom—the 
classroom proper, and next to it a room for children who 
were too young or too handicapped to work in Groups as 
yet. Both were big, square and sunny, with a cuckoo clock 
in one and colourful dados of kites, made by the children, 
dancing along one wall. Each room had a low partitioned 
“private sitting room” with child-sized doors, where they 
could play by ones and twos with their dolls. Each room had 
a magnificent radio, one presented by the children and staff 
of the Lancastrian School, and the other by the Gatley 
Church Youth Club. (The clinic has a sewing machine, too, 
which is most useful, presented by the Bradford Labour 
Club.) There was a doll’s sick bay, containing one battered 
specimen sleeping it off after physiotherapy; there were cages 
of budgerigars, sand trays, a cheerful wallpaper depicting a 
day in the life of a duck, a blackboard. 


A neatly equipped physiotherapy room, speech therapy 
room (also used for eye and hearing tests), a consulting room 
and waiting room, a pleasant office and a delicious kitchen 
complete this effective centre which, admirably guided by the 
Medical Officer, Dr. Margaret Griffiths, is managed by a staff 
of four nursery attendants and a nursery teacher under the 
Matron, with a nursery nurse about to be appointed, and 
physic and speech therapists coming in for sessions from the 
hospital. There is also a very efficient secretary and cooking 
and domestic staff. 


Assessment 


The clinic is very fortunate in that the Manchester assess- 
ment panel actually meets at Rodney House, and performs 
its task there with minimum strain and strangeness for the 
children. 


Immense Area Served 


The clinic takes children from the whole of the north-west 
area of the Regional Hospital Board—from Blackpool in the 
west to Burnley and Nelson in the east, and from Wigan to 
Rochdale. One little girl comes all the way from Rochdale 
twice a week in a taxi, paid for by the Local Authority. 
Indeed the clinic’s transport system is most complicated, with 
Local Authorities and Local Groups chipping in to meet the 
costs, and the gaps filled in by the school bus. For instance, 
Oldham Borough sends its children down, and Lancashire 
County takes them home again. There is one child from over 
the border in Cheshire. In Manchester itself, half the children 
come in by a handsome specially adapted minibus presented 
to the clinic by The Cromford Club Ladies’ Committee; 
the other half use the Hospital Car Service. 


Most children attend two days a week, though some may 
come in all five days, according to need. So the youngsters 
at the clinic are a different set each day, and forty-eight 
altogether attend each week. 


Placing 


Despite all possible co-operation from areas where a special 
school may be found, the placing of the children in school 
after the age of five is often a nightmare to the clinic staff. 
For there are just not enough places, particularly for children 
with the dual handicap of mental and physical disability. 
Manchester children are well fixed, but the area to the north 
is not so well provided, with the exception of such centres as 
Bolton. 


Bethesda, a multi-handicap residential centre in Cheshire, 
takes some children from five years, as does Birtenshaw Hall. 
Derbyshire County has a special P.H. school but there is 
desperate need for provision in Blackpool and Wigan, both 
for educable children needing special school facilities, and 
for the unscholarly. 


“Little bit of Law and Order” 


We went to see the children having their tea under more 
restrained conditions than were insisted on throughout the 
day, and when those at the tables had eaten their cut-up 
apple we went to see how the children who needed special 
care were getting on. 


There was Kevin, a severely handicapped little athetoid 
boy, who lay on his tum on a pile of cushions and wouldn’t 
stay on his back, though each day it was tried for a little 
while. That day he not only stayed for half an hour, but 
twiddled round and round following the manceuvres of Mr. 
Gilligan, the Organising Secretary of the Group, who chuffed 
to and fro past him with a series of wooden engines. Kevin 
couldn’t get enough of this performance and I thought he 
showed good judgement. 


Meanwhile, Nursery Assistant Mrs. Kerry was giving Gavin 
his milk, announcing before each sip that the milkman had 
just come. Gavin hasn’t any speech, and he can’t swallow. 
He got that milk down by sheer trained intelligence; you 
could see his brains dealing with the problem according to 
advice received. Mrs. Sanderson knelt by him and studied 
his thin legs, reporting that each was getting fatter as the milk 
got to it, and what with one thing and another Gavin 
swallowed all the milk in the mug. 

A great success is Rodney House, doing a very difficult 
job with imagination and love. 

E.R. 


OVALTINE 


the right hot drink to round off the dlay 


CSW 


Ninth World Congress 
for 
Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled 


PSHE Ninth World Congress for the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled was held in Copenhagen during the last week 
of June, and Mrs. C. A. Clifton, Schools and Centres Secre- 
tary, and I attended as the Society’s official representatives. 
The Congress, after its opening session, divided into two 
main streams of activity. The principal sessions, held in the 
hall of the Odd Fellows Palais, were on the work of the 
specialist Commissions and Committees, and I went to the 
meetings on Cerebral Palsy while Mrs. Clifton attended 
those on Special Education. The work of these two Commis- 
sions was closely related, and the subjects discussed ranged 
from cardiac arrest and its implications in cerebral palsy to 
the problems attending the placing of cerebrally palsied 
children in ordinary schools. The main official language of 
the Congress was English, but it was soon evident that many 
words and phrases used had different meanings and very 
different underlying concepts in different parts of the world. 
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I addressed the World Commission on Cerebral Palsy on 
the work of the Society and its future plans, and one of the 
reactions was surprise at the range of the work undertaken by 
the Society and the depth and originality of its thinking. In 
many other countries workers in our field have been content 
to put pressure on Government agencies, whereas in Great 
Britain the voluntary organisation has led and is leading the 
way. Indeed, one important paper given by Professor Usdane 
of the U.S.A. was devoted to the work of the English Spastics 
Society’s Vocational Assessment Courses. Readers of the 
SPASTICS NEWS will also be pleased to learn that Mr. G. A. 
Pollock, a member of the Society’s Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, was elected President of the World Commission on 
Cerebral Palsy. 

After the close of the Conference, Mrs. Clifton and I 
attended the Second International Seminar on Special Educa- 
tion at Nyborg, where a group of about 80 took part in dis- 
cussions, lasting four days, on some of the more specialised 
problems of the education of the handicapped. 

There is, I think, much value to be obtained from Inter- 
national meetings of the sort I have described, and I think 
it important that the Society should commit itself to play 
a role in the international field. It is now very much in the 
lead and has a great deal to give. A wider understanding of 
its work will also help to reinforce the high esteem in which 
Britain is held by other countries working for more effective 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 

¥. A. Loring. 


SEMBAL TRUST’S £100,000 
GIFT TO 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


KA “Timely, Imaginative, Generous” Act 
Tribute to Spastics League Club 


A CHEQUE for £100,000 was presented to Edinburgh 

University last month by the Sembal Trust. The pre- 
sentation was made at a luncheon given by the University, 
where many distinguished men and women from Scottish 
life were present. The trustees of the Sembal Trust were 
represented by Dr. Stevens, Mr. A. Moira (also Vice- 
Chairman of the Society) and Mr. A. H. Davies. 

Introducing Sembal Trust, Dr. Stevens said that the trus- 
tees represented many hundreds of thousands of ordinary men 
and women of the United Kingdom. Many of these, members 
of the Spastics League Club, originally formed primarily to 
help the Spastics Society (and the Scottish Council for the 
Care of Spastics), wanted to extend their charitable activity 
into other fields. They agreed to increase their membership 
to raise additional funds and to share their increased good 
fortune between the Friends of Spastics and a new trust— 
the Sembal Trust—through which they could contribute still 
further to the alleviation of human suffering, distress and 


Day Conference, Harrogate 


The North-East Region is holding a Day Conference 
at the Cairn Hotel, Ripon Road, Harrogate, on Sunday, 
October 13, 1963, commencing at 10.15 a.m. and 
terminating at approximately 4.0 p.m. The guest 
speakers and subjects are as follows: — 

Alison D. McDonald, MD, DPH, DCH, Senior Lec- 
turer, Paediatric Research Unit, Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School, London, S.E.1. 

Subject: Research into causes of Cerebral Palsy. 
Kenneth D. Holt, MD, MRCP, DCH, Senior Lecturer 
in Child Health in the University of Sheffield. 

Subject: Mentally Handicapped Children with 
Cerebral Palsy. 

H. B. Davies, MBE, BSc(Econ), Headmaster, Thomas 
Delarue School, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Subject: Education for life after school. 

Mrs. V. S. Parker, Principal, Chester (& Stockport 
Branch) Office Training Centre. 

Subject: The function of the Office Training 
Centre. 


Mrs. L. M. Gibb 


We deeply regret to announce the sudden death of 


Mrs. L. M. Gibb, Chairman of Ponds’ House Com- 
mittee, and member of the Consultative Council of the 
Spastics Society. 


See & 


Dr. Stevens presents the cheque to Sir Edward Appleton, Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of Edinburgh University 


ignorance. They were glad to do this by enabling the Uni- 
versity to set up the first full professorial department of 
general practice in the world—a unit whose work would be of 
direct benefit ultimately to almost every single person in the 
United Kingdom and eventually perhaps in the world. 

Sir Edward Appleton, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, described the gift as “one of the most timely, 
imaginative and generous benefactions the University has ever 
received in the course of its long life.” 

Sir Edward said it would be used to support a pioneer 
project of the medical school, the General Practice Teaching 
Unit, which was concerned with the care and cure of sick 
people in their own homes. 

The unit started with one doctor and now had 13. The 
University would now be able to study further the operation 
of the doctor-patient relationship. It would also be able to 
assist the diffusion of knowledge and ideas to medical centres 
throughout the world. 

The Sembal Trust’s benefaction, Sir Edward added, would 
enable the University to do things now in the fields of re- 
search that it had not been able to do up to the present. 

“You will also understand,” he concluded, “how pleasant 
it is for me to tell you that Dr. Stevens, the Chairman of 
Sembal Trust, is himself an Edinburgh medical graduate.” 

It was a very happy and pleasant as well as an historic 
occasion. Afterwards the trustees visited the General Practice 
Unit. Later Dr. Stevens was interviewed in Glasgow on 
B.B.C. Television and radio news programmes. Reports were 
headlined in the Scottish newspapers, one of which referred 
to the donation on its posters, and in Medical News. Mem- 
bers of the League in Scotland can hardly have failed to 
learn of what had been made possible by part of their dona- 
tions. SPAsTICS NEws readers likewise will be glad. 

F, Murray Milne. 


Mr. James Howarth of Keighley, an old friend of spastic children, 

has again raised £10 for the youngsters of Hawksworth Hall, by 

showing to the public his famous horse and jockey, grown of 

green privet and shaped by his shears. Mr. Howarth is 88 years 

old. Every year he remembers the children and makes them this 
handsome gift 


Croydon 


Sponsored by The Croydon Advertiser, the first military 
band concert at the Fairfield Halls is being given on Thurs- 
day, October 10, by the band of the Junior Wing, Royal 
Marines School of Music. Vic Oliver will compere. 

The concert will be in aid of the Croydon Spastics Centre, 
and tickets at 3s. 6d. and Ss. may be obtained from The 
Advertiser office, 36 High Street, Croydon. 

The Junior Wing Band played a major role in the military 
display held recently at Deal, which was seen by thousands of 
holiday-makers and watched by many more on TV. 

(Edited from The Croydon Advertiser) 
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Susan & Miss Syms 


| 
A hug from lovely Sylvia 
Syms for 12 years old 
Susan Allen, during the 
happy visit of Miss Syms 
to the Southern Spastics 
Society's training centre 


(Photograph: Courtesy of 
Southend-on-Sea Pictorial) 


Nottingham 
<a ee 


(Photograph: Courtesy of Guardian Journal) | 


When the Spastics’ Family Help Unit at The Mount was opened 


recently, the 300 members of the Nottingham and District Friends | 


of Spastics Group made a promise to pravide the Centre with an 
ambulance. The Group has carried out its promise, and here the 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. Wolff, lifts the first young passenger into 
the gleaming, £1,000, specially adapted vehicle, which seats twelve. 


ver geer 
aes 


(Photograph: Courtesy Yorkshire Post) 
Miss Syms spills the pennies this time—at The Magnet Inn, 
Bentley, where about £80 has been collected, as well as money 

made by tombola sessions, 


Beacon Crosses Beacon 


(Photograph: Courtesy Flintshire Leader) 


Mr. Oldham sends us this picture of an incident which stopped 
traffic recently at Hawarden, North Wales. Mr. J. A. Jakeman, 
licensee of the Glynn Arms Hotel, had collected a beacon-full of 
pennies for spastics, and with a willing helper, Mr. Colin. Roberts, 
solemnly hoicked it across the road by way of a beacon crossing, 
to where the manager of Lloyds Bank waited for it. Then there 
was the arduous task of counting the coppers which had stopped 
the traffic. They had been stuck tagether with beer... . 

Customers of the Glynn Arms took only seven weeks to build the 
beacon, which was 20in. high and worth about £30. They are 

aiming for £100, good luck to them 


z 


FOR SPECIALISED BODYWORK 


on 
Your own choice of Chassis 


You cannot do better than contact 


SEreans OF Lrucxtewooo: 


COMMERCIAL, VEHICLE. CENTRE 
214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY 
LONDON N.W.2 


Established 45 years 


C. F. BERGAM, Sales Manager 


Telephones: GLAdstone 2234-5-6-7 


Qxiord Conference, 1964 


A residential conference for Teachers and Therapists 
engaged in the field of Cerebral Palsy education and 
training will be held at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
from April 5-11, 1964. The subject will be “The 
Curriculum in relation to the learning difficulties of 
the cerebrally palsied child”. 


Registration forms can be obtained from the Schools 
and Centres Secretary, The Spastics Society, 12 Park 
Crescent, London, W.1, and should be returned before 
December 7, 1963. Places are limited in number. 


Maidstone 


The Maidstone Group, cleverly holding their Flag Day 
on one of this year’s four summer days and their Féte on 
another, report that their most generous customers were 
young men with their girls along, and fathers left outside 
shops to mind the baby. They prove it by takings of over 
£378! Another bright fund-raising idea was ““Pam’s Curios- 
ity Shop’’, one of the stalls at the féte, presided over by young 
Pamela Prentice, a spastic girl. 


Market Porters’ 50-Mile All-Night ‘Push’ for Spastics 


Twenty-four gallant market porters and five famous stars dedi- 
cated to the cause of spastics kept a midnight date at “The Wheat- 
sheaf’ in Borough Market, on Saturday, August 10. 

When the stars—Hy Hazell, Patrick Cargill, David Jacobs, Brian 
Rix and Dorothy Tutin—had seen them off, the porters began 
their 50-mile trek through the night pushing a barrow loaded 


with a seven-hundredweight gift of fruit. Their destination was 
Leysdown in the Isle of Sheppey, where they first gave the fruit 
to Minster Haspital and then proceeded, light in heart and barrow, 
to their rendezvous with Mr. H. Thompson, director of Harts 
Camp at II o’clock on Sunday morning. 
At the camp a social day has been organised with volunteers 
ready to start collections for spastics all over the island. 
Mr. James McKenna of Peckham, organiser of this barrow- 
pushing marathon, set a tough schedule for his 24-strong party. 
But, despite bad weather, the “Push” went well, and £130 was 
collected. The porters hope to do another push sometime all the 
way to Brighton 
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David Jacobs Invites You to Swim at 
Coolwall Court this Winter 


ee members of the Colwall Court Management Com- 

mittee recently visited Bexhill to inspect the swimming 
pool to which the workmen were still putting the finishing 
touches. Every effort has been made to complete the pool 
before the winter, as it is our intention this year to accept 
guests throughout the season. 


Previously, from October to March, Colwall Court has 
been used by the Spastics Society to run an Assessment 
Course. With the opening of the new residential centre at 
Tonbridge in September, the building was not required for 
this purpose. After lengthy discussions with the Spastics 
Society it has been agreed that at all times we will keep some 
beds for holiday guests. At the same time the Spastics 
Society will run specialised courses. 


The Employment Officer of the Spastics Society will run 
a ten-day Assessment Course in November and the Services 
Department will reserve some accommodation for a mother/ 
child training unit from January to April. 

Many hundreds of children and young adults have in the 
past few years had a splendid summer holiday. We of the 
Management Committee invite you to be one of the first 
to dive into the pool this autumn. Write to Mr. Austin, our 
new Manager, for a place now. He and his wife, together 
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with Nurse Rapley and Mrs. Marler, our permanent house- 
parents, are waiting to meet you. 
Hope to see you on one of my visits. 


Useful Notes on Colwall Courts Bookings 


i. A Holiday Hotel to October 12, 1963. 


ii. Closed from October 13 to November 4 for staff 
holidays and for general cleaning. 
Emergency cases could be taken during this period 
by arrangement with the Manager. 


iii. From November 4 to 15, booked by the Spastics 
Society for an Assessment Course for 25 students and 
four Spastics Society staff in residence. 


iv. From November 16 to 23, to be closed for house- 
keeping purposes. 


v. From November 24 to December 17, for the accom- 
modation of heavily handicapped Spastics up to 16 
years of age. Spastics over that age to be admitted 
only with the approval of the Management Committee. 


iv. From December 18 to January 7, to be open for 
Christmas to accommodate older adolescents and 
adult spastics. Application for places for eight 
spastics from Coombe Farm have already been 
received. 


NoTE: The number of spastics who can be accepted during 
the periods i-vi will depend on the degree of handi- 


cap and the number of staff available at the Centre. 


vii. From January 8 to 17, to be closed for staff holidays 
and for housekeeping purposes. 


Vili. From January to April 25 booked a mother as 
child training unit. Five or six mothers with their 
handicapped children will be invited to spend a week 
at Colwall Court to enable the mothers to have a 
holiday from the family and for the professional 
assessment of the child at the Centre. In addition 
to the holiday the mother will receive guidance on the 
training of her spastic child. 


During this period three or four beds each week will be 
filled with severely handicapped children spending a short 
time at Colwall Court, in order to give their families at home 
a break. 

From April 25 to May. 2 the Centre will be closed in 
order to give the staff a short break prior to the summer 
season. 


Summer Holiday at Bexhill 


| AM a resident at Coombe Farm Centre in Croydon. Each 
year a number of us go to Colwall Court. 

On June 22 a party of us left Coombe Farm in high spirits 
at the start of our summer holiday. It was a pleasant journey 
down and we arrived in time for lunch which was beautifully 
prepared by the chef and kitchen staff, as were the rest of our 
meals. 

The new manager and his wife, also their son, Ian, are 
extremely nice people and we all hope that they are there next 
year and for many more to come. They made you feel at 
home and treated you as one of their own relatives. 

After lunch, an old friend came and asked us what we 


Mr. Jacobs helps Yvonne Farmer from the pool and (opposite) 
Mr. Loring gives another little girl a swing 


would like to do as it 
was a nice hot after- 
noon. Mr. Bowyer 
(our Warden) had 
loaned us the mini-bus 
belonging to the 
Centre, so we had two 
buses at our disposal 
for the three weeks, 
but the majority of us 
wanted to try out the 
new pool we saw being 
built last year when 
we were down there. 

On the Sunday 
morning we were 
taken in both buses to 
our various churches 
for morning services, 
after an early lunch 
the staff loaded up the 
buses and we set off 
for Rye Harbour, 
there we stopped and 
had some refreshment 
at a small café. We 
did this type of thing 
every time we went 
out. 

Eachmorning anum- 
ber of us who wanted 
to were taken down to the Pavilion to listen to the band or 
go shopping. One afternoon all who could manage their 
chairs by themselves were taken to the prom, and we made 
our own way along to wherever we felt like taking ourselves. 
We found out during the course of the evening that two of 
our party had taken themselves into the heart of the town 
in their chairs and done their own shopping. 

Of course there were other things like shows at the Pavilion, 
outings to local beauty spots and carnivals. Once or twice the 
weather was so nice that we had a picnic tea and stayed out 
until the early evening which we all thought was great fun. 

We owe a lot to the staff and to a resident’s mother who 
helped in arranging things that made it a lovely holiday that 
everybody will talk about for a long time. Peter Dubois. 
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DARESBURY 
HALL 
1960 — 1963 
by F. W. Bellman, Warden 


DIGNIFIED Georgian mansion, set amid the pleasant 
++ Cheshire countryside, only four miles from Warrington, 
is one of the Society’s residential centres, providing accom- 
modation for the young adult. 

We admitted our first five residents on June 15th, 1959, 
and at that time we were able to offer accommodation to 
23 male adults. As a result of recent developments we now 
have accommodation for 34, and towards the end of 1963 
(when a third development programme has been completed) 
we will have accommodation for 58. It is at this stage that 
we will become a mixed community of young men and young 
women. 


Towards the end of our first year the Society provided a : 


comprehensive therapy unit and we were able to offer our 
residents facilities including handicraft instruction, occupa- 
tional therapy, physiotherapy and speech therapy. This is 
known as the Lewis Carroll Unit as he is known to have 
enjoyed summer evenings by the lake in the grounds, whilst 
his father was vicar of the vidage church. 

In the Society’s film, “Every Eight Hours”, Daresbury 
Hall is spoken of as “The end of the road”, in fact we are 
often spoken of as “The bottom of the ladder”, and I am 
quite sure that these terms of reference may have caused a 
little concern to parents and spastics, but they do partially 
explain our purpose. 

No doubt everyone must be aware of the Society’s work 
in the provision of schools and residential care for the slow- 
learning child, who one day will grow up into a young adult. 
This is where Daresbury Hall plays its major and important 
role. It is perhaps easier to think of and accept the slow 
learner as a child, but he has to be cared for later in life, too; 
therefore it is true to say Daresbury Hall is a residential centre 
for physically handicapped persons who have not had the 
ability to benefit from the higher levels of educational train- 
ing but have, in fact, been taught and trained within the 
limits of their ability. 

When speaking of Daresbury Hall as “the bottom of the 
ladder’, it is both pleasing and encouraging to think of “the 
bottom of the ladder” as creating stability and security. 

Our residents have a dual handicap; this means that in 
addition to the physical handicap they are generally of below 
average intelligence. Many are unable to read or write, but 
this does not prevent each from being a personality, leading 
a reasonably full but not too demanding life. 
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We do not think in terms of comparison between the 
normal and the sub-normal, but in terms of individuality, 
human relationships and the means of creating a happy and 
rewarding life within the limits of ability. 

It must be difficult for parents who have accepted the 
degree of physical disability of their son or daughter when 
they become aware that their child has learning difficulties 
educationally, but it is pleasing to realise that they have a 
different ability in learning; in fact the standard of work in 
the occupational therapy and handicrafts department is of the 
highest and compares very favourably with that of the physic- 
ally handicapped person of average (and above) intelligence. 
Our residents are perhaps a little slower in their ability to 
grasp the situation, but this does not deter them from a very 
splendid effort and their achievement has to be seen to be 
believed. 

We have not been without our difficulties and set-backs, 
but we have made progress which to everyone has been 
rewarding. One of the helpful features of Daresbury Hall 
has been the large circle of friends from all walks of life who 
have come along week after week to visit and to get to know 
our residents. 

Perhaps it is difficult to realise just what can be done for 
additionally handicapped young adult spastics. We at Dares- 
bury are both pleased and encouraged with the progress and 
ability of our residents and will direct our efforts to making 
it possible for those in our care to lead a fuller and more 
purposeful life. 


Mr. P. K. 
MAYHEW 


Principal, 


FURTHER 
EDUCATION CENTRE 


MR. PATRICK MAYHEW has been appointed Principal of 
the new Further Education Centre for Spastic School-leavers 
at Dene Park, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Mr, Mayhew, who is 46 and married, with three children, 
was educated at Haileybury and Oxford, where he took an 
Honours degree in history and was a Rugby blue. Before the 
war he trained as probation officer, and in the war began as 
a stretcher bearer and ended as a T/Major in the Royal 
Norfolk Regiment. He took part in the Dunkirk evacuation 
and the capture of Sicily, and was awarded the Military 
Medal. 

He was appointed a Juvenile Court probation officer in 
London, and later an inspector in the probation branch. He 
spent nine years in New Zealand as Chief Probation Officer. 

Returning to England he became housemaster and history 
master at the Lord Mayor Treloar College, a residential 
school for physically handicapped (including spastic) boys. 


Tiny Railway 
Helps Spasties 


R. A. C. SCHWAB, of “Tilehurst”, School Road, Salt- 
wood, Kent, is the proud owner of a very efficient 
miniature railway, with a continuous oval track of 610 ft., 
which skirts a lily pond, attractive flower beds, well kept 
lawns and a creeper-covered, stone-faced embankment before 
entering a tunnel 36 ft. long. 

On certain days Mr. Schwab opens his spacious and 
attractive gardens to the public and the proceeds are given 
to charity. On Wednesday, July 31, it was the turn of the 
Spastics Society and £4 8s. Od. was collected from 162 en- 
thusiastic passengers. 

The model engine, “Maid of Kent”, is built on the lines 
of one of the old Great Western Railway, ‘“‘Castle” class and 
for those who like statistics, is a 74 guage, scale 14 in. to 
the foot. It is very powerful, weighing about five cwt., and 
capable of pulling a heavy load—as many as 23 adults have 
been carried at one time—but the normal capacity is 14. 
Due to sharp bends in the track the speed is kept at a maxi- 
mum of 10 m.p.h. but on a straight run the engine is capable 
of a much faster time. 

There is great excitement when one enters the garden gate. 
The station buildings ahead are all to scale, and one sees 


THE NEW ‘AMESBURY BANTAM’ 
. Children’s Size 


Alloy Lightweight Folding Wheel Chair . . 


Spastic model CAS 


+ + + 


CAS. 


wings. 


Unique in being:— 
* Fully upholstered (cushions 


detachable) with the seat 
and back rigidly supported, 


All wheels sprung. 
Fold away footrests., 
Mudguards. 


Efficient brakes 
wheels, 


Extras to convert standard 
model CA to Spastic model 


* Box type footrest with 
pommel and ankle straps. 


* Back extension with side 


* Laminated plastic tray, 


SOUTH MILL ROAD, AMESBURY, WILTS - 


steam escaping over the roofs and hears the tiny whistle as 
the train moves out. Excited children chatter away and give 
the place the air of a busy station. Some local boys and 
girls act as ticket collectors, guards and other railway officials, 
whilst Mr. Schwab attends to the engine. In the distance, the 
tiny whistle shrieks just before the long tunnel, and one can 
hear the train rumbling along before it pulls into view around 
a bend. Three times round the long track is a fair return for 
6d., and the children love it. They never want to leave when 
the train comes to a halt. 
G. E. Whitcomb. 


on both 


Standard Model CA 


AMESBURY SURGICAL APPLIANCES LTD 


Tel. 2157 
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i Please send me free leaflets as indicated 
[_] NEW TUBULAR STEEL CHAIRS 
t [| OUR REP. TO CALL WHEN NEXT IN YOUR AREA 
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CHARITY FOOTBALL MATCH 
AT 


WATFORD 


Mud, mud, glorious mud, 


Nothing quite like it for cooling the blood. . . 

N ORE than 7,000 people watched Fulham and England 

footballer Johnny Haynes, kick-off in the drizzling rain, 
in the match between Sir Joshua Sembal’s XI and the Savage 
and Parson’s XI. The result was a 2-2 draw and it was 
agreed that each team should hold the Sembal Challenge 
Cup for six months. Celebrities present included Fulham 
director, Tommy Trinder, Maurice Cook, Ron Henry, Jackie 
Henderson, Johnny Byrne and Dai Ward. 

One of the attractions outside the two marquees was the 
new Spastics Society display stand unit. Of unusual shape 
and design, this combined unit of three stands was being 
exhibited for the first time and proved popular with visitors 
wishing to know more about the Society and its work. 

Inside one of the marquees at the end of the day, happy 
officials reported a total sale of £550 worth of Christmas 
cards, £79 of which went to help with the upkeep of the new 
Watford Centre. As for other collections, the organisers of 
the match had not reached a final total at the time of going 
to press. 


* * * 


Our correspondent writes: “It was only because I had 
promised to go to Watford, and because I didn’t want the 
friends that I was dragging with me to think that I was so 
poor-spirited that a drop of rain could deter me from doing 
my duty, that I went to Woodside Stadium at all! However, 
on arrival I was, as usual, amazed by the determination of the 
British to do what they had set out to do, irrespective of the 
weather. It is the merest cliché to say that the heavens 
opened—but they did. 

“We were in some doubt about our ability to find our 
way to the Stadium, but the R.A.C. had rallied nobly to the 
cause of a ‘Charity Football Match’ and the road was well 
posted—oddly enough in the blue and white colours of Sir 
Joshua Sembal’s team! However we were comforted to see 
so many brave souls parking their cars in a squishy field, so 
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we followed suit and waded off to the marquees and the 
football ground. We made first for the larger marquee and 
looked at the exhibition of pictures of various Schools 
and Centres, jewellery made by spastics, and Christmas 
cards. There was also a fine array of the presents available 
trom R.P.P. to encourage folk to join the Friends of Spastics 
League. We then returned to the rainy field to look longingly 
at the line-up of seven Vauxhall cars which were being 
offered as prizes—none came our way. We dropped pennies 
in the fountain, which was certainly no wetter than the 
weather—and did not join the queue to pay a shilling for a 
star’s autograph, as no-one seemed to be able to tell us who 
the star in question was—discovered later that it was Steptoe 
(father) alias actor Wilfred Brambell. 

“Eventually we turned our attention to the football match, 
which was being played with great enthusiasm before a 
surprisingly large crowd. We sucked ice lollies and cheered 
Sir Joshua’s merry men, watched the demonstration of weight- 
lifting in the interval and speculated idly on how much steak 
that great big man would need to eat to keep those enormous 
muscles in good trim. A charming young man wove busily 
through the crowd, selling tickets in the new Top Ten draw— 
they seemed to be going well. 

“T don’t know quite what happened to the band—perhaps 
I wasn’t paying proper attention, but I certainly didn’t hear 
anything of them. The whole afternoon seemed as if it was 
being a success in spite of the weather, one could only admire 
everyone’s complete disregard of the drizzling rain. If it 
had been fine and sunny I imagine there might well have been 
larger crowds, but I should say that on the whole those folk 
who had decided to come had turned up in gratifyingly large 
numbers.” 

E, V. Nelson. 
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Velcro 


Its Many Uses for the Handicapped 


by B. B. Bowyer, Matron, Coombe Farm 


At a Centre for the heavily handicapped, the search for 

new appliances and better techniques is a continuous 
process. The battle for independence at Coombe Farm pro- 
duces its own problems, one of which was to find a method 
by which the handicapped could deal with their own needs 
from morning until night. 

As can well be imagined, many methods were tried, in- 
cluding the cutting of nylon web strips from old slings and a 
varied assortment of fastenings, all of which proved useless 
for the heavily handicapped in that the normal processes of a 
day’s movements were still restricted and the independence 
so anxiously desired remained a dream. 

Velcro came to our notice through the local shops as a 
simple method of efficient and quick fastening, particularly 
when applied to furnishings. I tried Velcro on clothes—on 
my own first! This had disastrous results. The ominous 
rasping sound of Velcro being asked to hold considerable bulk 
when the body was bending or stretching made the Warden 
raise his eyebrows and the residents rock with laughter! It 
produced much amusement but I had to accept that this 
type of Velcro was inadequate for our needs. Chance con- 
versation with a friend produced a contact with the manu- 
facturers of Industrial Velcro as used in America and a 
12-yard sample was sent to me from the United States. This 
material proved to be the answer and in fact we have still 
to explore fully the many uses and advantages of this mag- 
nificent product. 

It will be generally agreed that the chairs supplied by the 
Ministry of Health, although admirable, in many ways are 
merely the outward shell made to hold the body. We, there- 
fore, must train ourselves to evolve and design a made-to- 
measure interior, which will actually fit the varying postures 
and positions of the heavily handicapped. Industrial Velcro 
has already helped considerably in this direction. By adding 
fitments to existing chairs and using Velcro for the necessary 


Miss P. Jordan shows how Velcro can be used (right) to improve 
posture and keep you from sliding down in your chair (left) 


Here you see Velcro 
used to fasten an ankle 
support over a light shoe 


fastenings, various aims are achieved. Firstly, safety and 
security, secondly, balance for the body and, therefore, greater 
use of the limbs, and thirdly, control, and thus a far greater 
measure of independence. The individual can, when need 
arises, remove the various fastenings and if hand movements 
are difficult then a pole with hook attached can perform the 
same function. 

From this point we moved on to use Industrial Velcro on 
footwear, replacing laces, zippers and buckles. Here the 
advantages are outstanding. If a resident has virtually no 
hand movements then Velcro fastenings make work for the 
staff quicker and far less back-breaking. With surgical foot- 
wear for badly deformed feet, or for feet in a spasm, the 
ability to pull Velcro through straps or buckles enables the 
foot muscle to relax and it also helps to prevent pressure 
points on protruding toes and bones. Calipers can also be 
firmly and securely held in position by this fastening and it 
is particularly useful for the athetoid whose wild and lol- 
loping gait causes a buckle to cut into the leg. 

Remedially, the various appliances used for limb control 
can all be fastened with Industrial Velcro and, more impor- 
tant, unfastened easily and quickly. Bandages, splints and 
arm-band supports are all more easily fixed. 

The wide and varied application of Velcro to clothing 
offers an interesting challenge—for instance, when attached 
to a pyjama jacket and trousers it keeps them together and 
on the body in spite of a twisting and writhing trunk! 

If one part of Velcro is glued to a table or chair and the 
other part glued to a cup or plate then real security is 
achieved and the same process can be used for fixing an ash- 
tray. Continued experiments suggest that further uses for 
this material will appear. 

B. B. Bowyer, 
Matron, Coombe Farm. 


Appeals Agents 


Mr. J. K. Jackson has been appointed Area Appeals 
Agent for the East Midlands (covering Derbyshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire and North- 
amptonshire). His office address is: 


32 Park Row, Nottingham 
Telephone: Nottingham 42198 


Mr. W. Howell has been appointed Area Appeals 
Agent for the South East Region. His office address is: 


29b Linkfield Lane, Redhill, Surrey 
Telephone: Redhill 3944 
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by Denis McCullough 
illustrated by Laura Stopford 


“FTYOMORROW—Cat Bells Maiden Moor, and Dale Head 

to Buttermere,” Frank shouted across the noisy room. 
His answer was music. Away went my plans for a quiet 
holiday in Keswick, and the following morning I was puffing 
my way up Cat Bells, and into black clouds ahead. 

I always was a glutton for this sort of thing, ever since 
I joined in the social side of a rambling club, confounding 
everyone, myself included, by doing an eight-mile circular 
tour. There was only one snag—balance. As a spastic I’m 
disabled down one side, so really I’ve only half the stability 
that you have—working on one cylinder instead of two. But 
we soon got over that; the lads and girls offered to take my 
arm in turns, and that slight contact afforded me just suf- 
ficient balance to take on almost any ramble. 

“Stick a leg in” became the usual offer; we ambled through 
the countryside arm in arm. I learnt a great deal about 
rambling in the Lake District, climbing too, especially from 
the Killer. Now the Killer walked at the regulation four miles 
per hour, regardless of hills, streams, and bogs, or whether 
my tongue was hanging out a yard. Yet in a matter of weeks 
he had taught me the names of most peaks in the Lake District, 
and he was the first to take me up Cat Bells, one hour flat by 
road from Keswick. Lunch at the Top, which almost included 
the wrappings too. 

Still some climbs were forbidden, Helvellyn was out, so 
was Gable. “Let’s take him up the easy way to Gable,” 
someone suggested confidently. Oh no, the lads weren’t having 
any. A hand over a burn or a pull up a stiff route was one 
thing, but halfway to heaven was another. Yet I have sat 
under Gable, and scrambled down the rocky torrents of 
Grain Gill with the aid of outstretched hands. 

Achievements often happen by accident—a scramble, really 
exciting. Styhead again, over the bridge at Seathwaite, and 
Frank leads us a merry dance under the Hanging Stones 
escarpment and around Brown Base, almost at the gallop, into 
the couloir of Taylorgill Force. 

“How do I get up there?” All I could see was sky, and 
water cascading down. “Easy”, cut in my companion. “Just 
step up on to this rock.” So I did, just that. There was a 
gentle push from behind. “Now this way.” A double-back to 
gain height. Easy going for a few steps. Don’t let it fool you, 
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Denis. The next stretch was on hands and knees, safety 
measures—see what I mean about having no balance. Some- 
one grabs the straps of my rucksack and hauls me over the 
next patch. 

Now for it. A small triangular buttress sloping towards the 
waterfall. A good stride for long legs. Meet shortly; I 
straddle the buttress jockey fashion. 

The lads and girls seem to derive as much fun hauling 
me up these tricky spots as I do. Things always go wrong. 
Eating soggy sandwiches 2,479 ft. up on Red Pike, enveloped 
in wet, clinging cloud, “Ennerdale is down there,” someone 
remarked. I’ve yet to see Ennerdale. Then over the top of 
High Stile, same visibility—nil. It’s a rough drop, 2,644 ft. 
clambering over rock, great slabs of it, wet and greasy. Help 
on both sides, but sliding down is still the easiest, apart from 
the jagged edges. Fifty feet to go and Buttermere looms up 
inauspiciously. Still, nothing’s amiss that a hot bath and a 
meal will not put right. 

Should I have ever attempted mountaineering? Really there 
was no attempting; I just fell into it. A little steadying here, 
a pull up there, nothing great—the lads would never have 
stood for it, and quickly told me so. Some of the stiffer 
climbs were too much for the girls even, so we formed our 
own party, the “Tea Party,” me leading. 

My boots are wearing thin, my anorak stiff and weather- 
beaten, and my slacks have a gaping tear in the wrong place 
through coming down scree the easy way. Besides, it’s warm 
and comfortable in a mini-car and I can look up and wonder, 
“Did I really climb up there? I’m getting too old for this 
mountaineering lark. Yet, fool that I am, at the first offer 
Come climbing Denis?’ I’d be off like a shot.” 


Christmas Seals Appeal, 1963 


Within the next three weeks this Appeal will be 
launched, and from the beginning of October it is 
expected that a large volume of replies will be received 
at 12 Park Crescent. 

Last year as many regular correspondents as possible 
were requested to send urgent mail to The Society by 
G.P.O. “Recorded Delivery” and this procedure cer- 
tainly helped to lessen the problem. We should, there- 
fore, be glad if you would continue with the method 
as from October 1 until further notice. 


Film Review 


ss Lawrence 


TS USNING hot desert, water getting 

low and nothing in sight but sand 
for as far as the eye can see. This made 
up a lot of the scenes we saw when we 
went to the film, “Lawrence of Arabia”. 
I say a lot, but not all the scenes made 
you thirsty. The night scenes with setting 
or rising sun were magnificent. 

The Metropole in London, where we 
went, has a huge screen and the picture 
is so large that you feel you are actually 
inside the picture. Even the sound is fed 
to loudspeakers all round the theatre to 
give stereophonic sound. This all added 
to the feeling of the film. 

In one scene, Lawrence was taking 
some Arabs across the desert to Akaba. 


Spastics’ Social 


ORK ends at the Central Middlesex 

Spastic Workshop at 4.0 p.m. At 
this time a mini-bus usually takes every- 
one home. One day in the month, how- 
ever, the bus doesn’t come till 6.0 p.m. 
This day marks the monthly social even- 
ing of the busy workers. 

On this day when work is over the 
different jobs are put out of mind as 
everyone goes into the canteen. Tea is 
then served up by the spastics them- 
selves. Records are now put on to pro- 
vide a merry background to the chinking 
of tea cups. These records and the record 
player were purchased by the savings of 
the spastics and more records are bought 
from time to time as money comes into 
the kitty. 

Once tea is over the evening really 
gets under way. The social evenings do 
not always take the same form. Some- 
times there are discussions on general 
topics or there might be a general know- 


of Arabia” 


The hot sun almost came through on to 
you. They were running out of water 
and every day was like a nightmare. They 
travelled in the cool of the nights and 
rested by day. With the burning sand, 
the sight of the men with dry mouths, and 
desert music, you began to feel dry and 
perhaps that’s why the theatre sells a lot 
of orange-squash! If that’s not enough, 
after living like that for about 20 days, 
just as they are near Akaba, Lawrence 
sees one of the camels is without its rider. 
The chief said they couldn’t go back for 
him or everyone would die in the heat 
and their water supply was nil, but in 
spite of what they said, Lawrence went 
back alone and a boy who served him 


by Mary V. Flack 


ledge competition where teams pit their 
wits against one another. There has even 
been a light-hearted bingo session where 
the all-time record for complete silence 
at the workshop was broken when the 
jackpot was about to be won. Hitherto, 
only meal times have been marked by 
such studied concentration. 

There are sideline attractions in these 
evenings. In one corner two silent charac- 
ters struggle to wallop each other at 
draughts. Darts too, are also a source of 
intense competition. Every corner, every 
table is the scene of one friendly battle 
or another. 

The evening is over all too quickly at 
6.0 p.m. and leaves everyone looking 
forward to the next time. Best of all, 
however, everyone is refreshed and ready 
for more work the next day. 

The club also has outside activities. 
An occasional visit is paid to a show. 
Recently all went off to see the “Black 


waited where he was for Lawrence’s 
return. 


Here is one of the tense moments, as 
hour by hour the sun rises and gets hotter. 
The lad waited. He had no water and 
had to pull his cloak over his head to 
keep a bit of the sun off. All he could 
see was the straight, flat horizon. Hours 
passed and he still sat there. Meanwhile, 
the man, who had fallen off, was walking 
round in a helpless state. He threw 
everything off to try and get cool, but 
it was no good and he collapsed in the 
sand. Then no I won’t say any 
more, but leave you to go and see for 
yourself what happens. 


I have since seen a picture of the real 
Lawrence and think that Peter O’Toole 
portrayed him very well in the film. 

The actual film, ““Lawrence of Arabia”, 
was made in the desert. It is part of the 
life of Thomas Edward Lawrence from 
his autobiography “Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom”, and it is a true story. It is 
the best film I’ve seen. 


Victor F. Hancox. 


Club 


& White Minstrels” show and everyone 
enjoyed it immensely. ““The Music Man” 
was another popular show visited. 

Outings to exhibitions have also been 
arranged. One visit was to see the Pinto 
collection at Oxley. As all the spastics 
were interested in work that can be done 
by hand this collection of articles 
fashioned in wood proved to be fascinat- 
ing and many ideas for new things to 
make were noted down for future use at 
the Centre. 

This club is a workers’ club with a 
difference. Instead of a club in which 
one or two take an interest, here is a 
club in which all the fellow workers take 
part. Every voice is welcomed in sug- 
gesting new activities or making some 
changes. The best thing perhaps about 
it all is that spastics should be pleased 
to spend some leisure time with those 
fellow spastics with whom they share a 
day’s work, 
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Letters to the Editor 
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USES OF PITY 


Dear Editor, 

Your correspondent in the April issue, 
Miss Patricia Ravenswood, is anxious to 
learn why pity is so much scorned and 
despised. 

What is pity? It is an expression of 
mind which has no more palpable object 
than to declare sympathy with an afflicted 
or disabled person. However worthy 
the intention of the sympathiser may be, 
he cannot assist the person so disabled 
but will only emphasise the affliction and 
spread dismay. The more pity is shown 
to the afflicted, the more will he become 
conscious that he is inferior to and de- 
pendent upon his more fortunate fellow 
men. 

I will admit that pity may be a source 
of consolation to the meek and mild but 
it offers no reward of lasting content- 
ment or inspiration to those who value 
personal pride and dignity. No one de- 
serves the humiliation of pity. It must 
be replaced by words of encouragement 
and of trust from which will arise new 
opportunities to renew confidence and 
which will drive away that sense of 
wretchedness and despair of taking a 
proper part in the daily activities and 
affairs of a community. The work done 
at rehabilitation centres is a good example. 

We soon discover that pity, per se, is 
useless—and pity for one’s self is destruc- 
tive. Only when a man finds himself so 
moved by pity that he has to unburden 
his conscience in striving for the relief 
of affliction or adversity, can it be said 
that there are merits in pity. 

For man is vain in all his works. . . 
not least a disabled man who, for all his 
vanity, thrives upon flattery. 

PETER S. MorT 
(A Spastic). 


“NORMAL” HOLIDAY 


Dear Editor, 

I have been on a considerable number 
of organised holidays before, or have gone 
where people have known of my dis- 
ability. 

This year we tried a “normal” holi- 
day booked through my wife’s brother- 
in-law. He had warned the hotel we 
were disabled, but had also said we were 
quite capable of doing everything our- 
selves. The management of the hotel 
arranged for us to have a bedroom on 
the ground floor, and also made a con- 
cession that at every meal-time we went 
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through the kitchen to the dining hall 
to avoid a staircase. 

It was to be a week’s tour of Ireland, 
and we stayed at a little place called 
Whitehead in County Antrim. All the 
other guests at the hotel were from the 
North of England and we went on a tour 
every day. Everybody at the hotel was 
very friendly, so much so that the night 
before we departed they were queueing up 
to say “Goodbye” to us at our dinner 
table, and all said how much they en- 
joyed meeting us. I feel that, if you go 
to a place where you are not known, and 
try to act like a normal person, people 
will accept your disabilities. 

Speaking for my wife and myself, we 
would now have no fear of going to any- 
where else where we were not known, 
and I hope it will inspire other similarly 
disabled people to experience a normal 
holiday. 

RALPH WELLS. 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


Dear Editor, 

Having noted with great interest in 
recent issues of the SPASTICS NEws,, ob- 
servations concerning the publication 
“Type with one Hand”, I ordered two 
copies which I have now received from 
the United States. I have great pleasure 
in sending you one of the copies for 
retention. 

GLANVILLE DAVID. 


Mr. David’s kindness is most welcome. 
The book is already out on loan, but if 
you would like to write in for it we will 
put your name on a waiting list. 


TEEN-AGE SALESMAN 


Dear Editor, 

I saw your leaflet in September’s 
SPASTICS NEws about Christmas Cards 
in aid of spastics. I am a 
spastic myself and I 
helped to sell Christmas 
Cards last year. I very 
much want to help you 
get orders again this 
year, and will be sending 
you my first orders as 
soon as I can. Best wishes for the 
future and to all the staff at the Spastics 
Cards Shop. 

PETER STEVENSON; 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Peter’s first order is already in, say 
Spastics Cards. Yours too? 


CORNWALL HOLIDAY 


We always start our holiday journey 
to Cornwall very early in the morning. 
There’s not much traffic on the roads at 
that time and we think it is fun cooking ~ 
our breakfast and eating it in the country- — 
side. This time it was quite misty and 
most of the cars had to drive slowly. 
Dad, who had been a bus driver for 30 
years and who is a good driver, was able 
to pass them, but I don’t know how he 
did it, because you could hardly see. 

By one o’clock that day, we were 
going over Bodmin Moors. I don’t like 
them: they always make me feel fright- 
ened, but with the sunlight in them, 
they did look rather nice. 

It was hard to find a nice caravan but 
we found one at last near Parranporth. It 
was rather small for us. The caravan site 
was on a cliff and in the evening when it 
was dark, you could see the lights from 
the caravans as you came into the long 
drive leading to them. It looked as if 
they came from a fairy story. 

One day we went through a tiny 
village and I noticed a shop which had 
“weaving” on the outside in large letters. 
As I do weaving myself, I was interested 
and went inside. There were only about 
three large looms in a small workshop 
behind the shop. I was disappointed in 
the weaving because the material was not 
nearly as good as we do at Prested Hall 
and most of us are badly handicapped 
spastics. 

A short walk from our caravan, you 
could go down to the beach by sandy 
steps. These were hard work for all three 
of us, because my parents had to help 
me up and down them, as I am unable 
to walk very well on my own. It was fun 
going down but it was not much fun 
coming up, I can tell you. 

On our way home, while Mum was 
doing shopping in Truro, Dad and I went 
into the Cathedral which is not very old, 
but it is a fine building with gay colours. 
While we were in there, I fell over, 
pulling Dad on top of me. We must have 
looked a study lying on the floor like 
that. 

But it was a lovely holiday. 

PAT RAND, 
Prested Hall. — 
Editor’s Note: This cheerful nonsense is 
the last letter about holidays which we 
can publish this year. Let's hear from 
you about winter plans and autumn do- 
ings and ideas. 


MINI-BUS—WILL YOU HELP? 


Dear Editor, 
May I use the medium of your column 
in SPASTICS NEws to share the news 


that recently a fund has been started in 
the hope of equipping The Arundel 
Hotel, at Westcliff-on-Sea, with a mini- 
bus or coach to enable spastics staying 
there to enjoy more outings. I am sure 
many of my fellow spastics who have 
enjoyed happy holidays there in the past 
would like to express their thankfulness, 
by making a contribution to this fund. 
Gifts, however small, will be gratefully 
received by Miss Burden, or myself. 
SHEILA F. GOULD, 
“Ponds”, Seer Green, 
Nr. Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Contributions sent to Miss M. Burden, 
Manageress, should be sent to her direct 
at the Arundel Hotel, 23 The Lees, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. We wish the Arundel 
all success in obtaining this very desirable 
addition to the pleasures of the hotel. 


NEW CLUB SEEK MEMBERS 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing on behalf of “The Un- 
defeated” social club in Liverpool for all 
handicapped people between the ages of 
18 and 30. I am at present looking for 
new members who are slightly disabled 
like myself and who are seeking com- 
panionship and friendship. There are 
many organisations for the wheelchair- 
bound people but there are few organisa- 
tions for the less badly handicapped. This 
is a gap which I would like to see 
bridged. 

At present the activities of the club 
are limited but the members are always 
willing to try new ideas. Several day 
trips have been organised—one such trip 
will be to Blackpool. 

If any of your readers would be 
interested in helping to organise meetings 
or to become a member of the club, 
whether they are able bodied or slightly 
handicapped, would they please contact 


me? 
MICHAEL PESKETT, 


29 Hurstlyn Road, 
Allerton, 
Liverpool 18. 


FUND RAISING? Ball Pens are 
used by everyone. We supply 
Platignum and BIC makes at re- 
duced wholesale rates to organisa- 
tions. Your Group title, etc., can 
be die stamped as required on pens, 
which are available in various 
colours. Profit over 50 per cent on 
cost. Details/samples on request. 
Thompson & Robinson Ltd., 20 
Churchfield Road, London W.3. 
Telephone ACOrn 8770. 


OCTOBER BILLIARDS AND SNOOKER EXHIBITIONS 
1st Old Trafford Conservative Club, Manchester J. Gardner & J. Rea 
2nd Rudheath Social Club, Northwich, Cheshire J. Gardner & J. Rea 
3rd_ Fleckney Workmen’s Club, Fleckney, Leicester K. Kennerley 
3rd Walsall Co-op. Recreation Club, Rushall, Walsall J. Rea 
3rd_ Lees Buildings Club, Hollingwood, Chesterfield J. Gardner 
4th Altrincham Conservative Club, Altrincham, Cheshire J. Gardner & J. Rea 
7th Canton Liberal Club, Cowbridge Rd., Cardiff J. Rea 
8th Neath Catholic Club, Neath, Glam. J. Gardner & J. Rea 
9th Nantymoel Social Club, Nantymoel, Glam. J. Gardner & J. Rea 
9th Hemsworth Conservative Club, Hemsworth, nr. Pontefract. K. Kennerley 
10th Llanelly Liberal Club, Llanelly, Carms. J. Gardner & J. Rea 
10th Emmanuel St. Labour Club, Emmanuel St., Preston K. Kennerley 
11th Pontardulais Conservative Club, Pontardulais, Swansea J. Gardner & J. Rea 
llth St. Wilfreds Catholic Club, Longridge, Preston K. Kennerley 
12th Clayton le Moors Workmen’s Club, Clayton le Moors, Accrington 
K. Kennerley 
14th New Eltham Workmen’s, New Eltham, London, S.E.9 J. Gardner & J. Rea 
15th Woldingham Village Club, Woldingham, Surrey J. Rea 
15th Newsome Workmen’s Club, Newsome, Huddersfield K. Kennerley 
16th High Brooms Workmen’s Club, nr. Tunbridge Wells, Kent J. Rea 
16th Central Billiards Hall, 2 High St., Rotherham, Yorks K. Kennerley 
17th Mill Hill Services Club, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7 J. Gardner & J. Rea 
18th Herne Bay Ex-Service Club, William St., Herne Bay, Kent J. Rea 
19th Wimbledon Conservative Club, 2 Trinity Rd., Wimbledon, S.W.19 Jesed 
21st Halliwell Conservative Club, Halliwell Road, Bolton, Lancs. J. Rea 
22nd Little Lever Workmen’s Club, Little Lever, nr. Bolton J. Rea 
23rd Queens Park Workmen’s Club, Audley Range, Blackburn J. Rea 
24th Phillips Liberal Club, Hurst St., Bury J. Rea 
24th Lansdowne Club, New Bedford Rd., Luton J. Gardner & K. Kennerley 
25th Horwich Central Club, Horwich, nr. Bolton J. Rea 
25th South Park Constitutional Club, South Park, Reigate J. Gardner & 
K. Kennerley 
28th Mickelhurst Conservative Club, Mossley, Ashton-under-Lyne J. Gardner & 
J. Rea 
29th Heaton Norris Conservative Club, Heaton Norris, Stockport J. Gardner & 
J. Rea 
30th St. Theresa Catholic Club, St. Helens, Lancs. J. Gardner & J. Rea 
31st Rawdon Conservative Club, Rawdon, nr. Leeds J. Gardner & J. Rea 
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ORDER FORM 


To: THE EDITOR, 


“SPASTICS NEWS”, 
12 PARK CRESCENT, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me SPASTICS NEws until further notice at the annual 
subscription rate of 8s., including postage. (Published monthly). 


Name (BLOCK CAPITALS) 
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SCHOOLS & CENTRES OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


SCHOOLS 


THE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 


Pentyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 

Telephone: Pentyrch 397. 

Headmistress : 

Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 
Miss M. B. Jowett, M.B.E. 

Primary and Secondary Education for 
Spastics between 5 and 16 years. 
Accommodation 50. 


THE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 


Starvecrow, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, 
Kent. Telephone: Tonbridge 4584. 
Headmaster: 

H. B. Davies, Esq., M.B.E., B.Sc.(Econ.). 
Chairman of the Board of Governors: 
Douglas Delarue, Esq., J.P. 

Secondary Modern and Grammar Educa- 
tion for Spastics of 11 years and over. 
Accommodation: 72. 


INGFIELD MANOR SCHOOL 


Five Oaks, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
Telephone: Billingshurst 2294. 
Headmistress: Miss E. M. Varty. 
Education for spastics aged 5-16 reputed 
to be below average intelligence. 
Accommodation: 50. 


IRTON HALL SCHOOL 


Holmrook, Cumberland. 

Telephone: Holmrook 242. 

Headmaster: 

John Nelson, Esq. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 
Ja iterd Esq: 

Education for Spastics reputed to be below 
average intelligence. 

Accommodation: 41. 


THE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 
Tixover Grange, Duddington, 
Nr. Stamford. 
Telephone: Duddington 212. 
Headmaster: 
R. A. Pedder, Esq. 
Chairman of the Management Committee: 
Eric P. Smith, Esq. 
Primary and Secondary Education for 
Spastics between 5 and 16 years. 
Accommodation: 62, 8 Day Pupils. 


ASSESSMENT CENTRE 


HAWKSWORTH HALL 
Guiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 
Telephone: Guiseley 2914. 
Principal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 
Assessment Centre for Spastic children 
between 5 and 13 years. 
Accommodation: 24. 


* +f ok 
ADULT CENTRES 


CHESTER OFFICE TRAINING 
CENTRE 


Western Avenue, 
Off Saughall Road, 
Blacon, 

Cheshire. 


Telephone: CHESTER 26987. 


Stockport Branch 


Granville House, Parsonage Road, Heaton 

Moor, Stockport. 

Telephone: HEATON MOOR 8776. 

Principal: Mrs. V. S. Parker. 

Vocational Training Centre for Young 
Adult Spastics. 

Accommodation in both units: 35. 


COOMBE FARM 
Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 23.10. 
Warden: F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of the Management Committee: 
R. Meek, Esq. 
Residential Centre for Spastics aged from 
16 to 25 years. Accommodation: 45. 


DARESBURY HALL 


Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone: Moore 359. 

Warden: F. W. Bellman, Esq. 
Residential Centre for Male Spastics aged 
from 16 to 35 years. 

Accommodation: 34. 


PONDS HOME 


Seer Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Jordans 2398/9. 

Warden: Mrs. C. Brown. 

Chairman of the House Committee: 
Mrs. E. Hambly. 

Residential Centre for young adult 
Spastics. 

Accommodation: 52 and 2 holiday beds. 


PRESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 


Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 
Miss Mary Ruck, R.R.C. 

Residential Centre for Spastics aged from 
25 to 40 years. Accommodation: 31. 


THE GRANGE: 
High Street, Kelvedon. 
Accommodates 13 Spastics over the age of 
40 years. 


>t * 


TRAINING CENTRE 


““ SHERRARDS ” 


Digswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
Telephone: Welwyn Garden 22125. 
Principal: E. L. Knight, Esq. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 
The Hon. Lady Bowes Lyon. 

Vocational Training Centre for young 
adult Spastics. Accommodation: 66. 


* * * 


FURTHER EDUCATION CENTRE 
Dene Park, Shipbourne Rd., 
Tonbridge, Kent. 

Telephone: Tonbridge 3859. 
Principal: P. K. Mayhew, Esq., M.A. 


* * * 


HOLIDAY HOTELS 


ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 


23, The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M. Burden. 

Hotel for Spastics and accompanying rela- 
tives or friends. Accommodation: 19. 
Write to Manageress for bookings. 


BEDFONT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
Marine Parade West, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
Manageress: Mrs. J. P. R. Molyneaux. 


S.0O.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR SPASTIC 
CHILDREN 


Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 
David Jacobs, Esq. Accommodation: 23. 


SCHOOLS AFFILIATED TO THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 


43 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. Tel.: Claughton 2583. 


Headmistress: 
Mrs. M. Collinge, B.A. 


Chairman: 
F. H. Campbell, Esq. 


Day education and treatment for 
ebudren between the ages of 5 and 
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BIRTENSHAW HALL SCHOOL 


Darwen Road, Bromley Cross, 
Bolton. Telephone: Eagley 230. 


Headmaster: 
D. A. Hiles, Esq. 


Chairman: 
W. Sheppard, Esq. 


Special education and therapy for 36 
spastic children between the ages of 
S and 16. 19 residential and 17 day 
pupils. 


DAME HANNAH ROGERS SCHOOL 


Ivybridge, Devon. 
Telephone: Ivybridge 461. 


Headmistress: 
Miss B. G. Sutcliffe. 


Chairman: 
Norman Capener, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


Residential School for 50 cerebral 
palsied children, boys and girls, be- 
tween the ages 5 and 16. 


PERCY HEDLEY SCHOOL 


Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 12. 
Telephone: Newcastle 66-5491/2. 
Headmaster: 
Mr. D. D. Johnston, M.A., M.Ed. 
Chairman: 
Alderman J. Gray, J.P. 
Special education for severely dis- 
abled children with cerebral palsy 
who live in the Five Northern 
Counties. 
Accommodation: 32 Day pupils. 

40 Boarders. 


AFFILIATED GROUPS and Local Centres of The Spastics Society 


Eastern Region 

Boston District Branch 

Chesterfield and District Spastics Society 
TC 


Derby and District Branch T 
Grantham & District Friends of Spastics 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends 
of Spastics Society 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Soc. W 
Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics 
Society TC 
Lincoln Branch 
Loughborough and District Spastics Soc, 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 
Group O 
Newark and District Friends of Spastics 
Group 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Assoc. 
Northampton & County Spastics Soc. TE 
Nottingham and District Friends of 
Spastics Group TEC 
Peterborough and District Spastics eee 


Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford and District Branch 
(Regional Officer: H. G. Knight, 28 
Priestgate, Peterborough, Northants. 
Tel: 67045). Reg. Social Worker, Miss 
H. M. Day, St. Colomba’s Hall, 35a 
St. Andrews St., Cambridge 


Midland Region 
Cannock Chase Spastic Association 
Coventry and District Spastics Society R 
Dudley and District Spastic Group T 
North Staffordshire Spastic Association T 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group 
Stafford and District Spastic Association 
Worcester and District Branch 

(Officer to be appointed ) 


North-Eastern Region 
Barnsley and District Association Cc 
Bradford and District Branch 
Castleford and District Spastics 
Committee 
Darlington and District Spastics Soc. H 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group W 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Soc. 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics 
Society in Hull and District H 
Leeds and District Spastics Society O 
Pontefract and District Spastics Assn. 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Soc. TEOC 
South Shields and District Spastics 
Society 
Sunderland and District Spastics Society 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics 
TE 


York and District Spastics Group TC 
(Reg. Off: R. J. F. Whyte, Royal 
Chambers, Station Parade, Harrogate. 
Tel: 69655) 


North-Western Region 
Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic 
and Handicapped Children’s Society C 
Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Soc. TEC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group CW 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics 
Group 
Chester and District Spastic Assoc. 
Crewe and District Spastics Society TO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society 
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Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 
Spastics Society 

Lancaster, Morecambe and District 
Spastics Society 

Manchester & Dist. Spastics Soc. TCE 

Oldham & District Spastics Society CT 

Preston and District Spastic Group CT 

Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics 
Society RTEC 

Southport, Formby and District Spastics 
Society 

Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak 
Spastics Society TOC 

Urmston and District Group TC 

Warrington Group for the Welfare of 
Spastics 

Widnes Spastics Fellowship Group 
(Reg. Off: T. H. Keighley, 20 Brazen- 
nose Street, Manchester. 
Tel: Blackfriars 6130) 


Northern Home Counties Region 

Bedford and District TOWE 

Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare 
Society 

Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 

East London Spastic Society 

Epping Forest and District Branch TO 

Essex Group 

Harlow and District Branch 

Hatfield and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Hemel Hempstead and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Hitchin and District Friends of Spastics, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Ilford, Romford and District Spastics 
Association 

Luton, Dunstable and District Spastics 
Group T 

Maidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

North London Area Association of Parents 
and Friends of Spastics 

North-West London Group O 

Oxfordshire Spastics Welfare Society TC 

Reading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare 
Society 

Slough and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 

Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics 
Society 

South-West Middlesex Group 

St. Albans and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Walthamstow and District Spastics Society 

Watford and District Group, Herts 
Spastic Society 

Welwyn Garden City and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Wycombe and District Spastics Society T 
(Rega Offs RasGa Lemarie,~ 524. yot. 
Alban’s Road, North Watford. Tel: 
41565). Reg. Soc. Worker, Miss Bal- 
lance, same address 


sy AO 


Key: 
T—tTreatment Available 
E—Education 
O—Occupational Centre 
W—wWork Centre 
H—Holiday Home 
C—Child Care 
R—Residential Centre 


South-Eastern Region 

Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 
Society CTE 

Brighton, Hove and District Branch TOC 

Central Surrey Group 


Croydon and District Branch TEWC 
East Sussex Group TC 
Folkestone and District Branch H 
Isle of Wight Group TE 
Maidstone Area Spastic Group OT 
Medway Towns Branch Ad 


North Hants and West Surrey Group TEC 
North Surrey Group Ww 
North-West Kent Spastics Group WwW 
North-West Surrey Group TEC 
Portsmouth and District Spastics Society 


Southampton and District Spastics 


Association TOWC 
South-East London Group T 
South-East Surrey Spastics Group 

(Redhill) TO 


South London Group 

South-West London and District Group 

South-West Surrey Group it 

Thanet Group 

Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge and Area 
Group 

West Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 
Bromley and District Spastics Group W 

Winchester and District Spastics Group 
(Reg. Off: H. J. I. Cunningham 29b 
Linkfield Lane, Redhill, Surrey. Tell.: 
Redhil? 3944 and 2250). Reg. Social 
Worker, Mrs. Chinchen, same address 


Welsh Region (including Mon.) 

Cardiff and District Spastic Assoc. TC 
Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 
Conway and District Branch 

Flint Borough Spastics Association 
Kenfig Hill and District Spastics Soc. CT 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Soc. 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 
Pontypridd and District Group 

Swansea and District Spastics Association 


(Reg. Off: B. Kingsley-Davies, 2 
Saunders Road, Cardiff. Tel: 29289). 
Reg. Social Worker, Miss Davey, same 
address 


Western Region 
Bath and District Spastics Society 
Bridgwater and District Friends of 
Spastics Association ak 
Bristol Spastics Association CTOW 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ET 
Cornish Spastics Society 
Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society TT 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Assoc. COETW 
Swindon and District Spastic Society 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 
(Reg. O: Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. 
John House, 60 Staplegrove Road, 
Taunton, Somerset. Tel: 81678) 


Jersey Spastic Society 


Chief Regional Officer: 
(A. M. Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park 
Cresc., London, W.1.) 


Local Centres Secretary: 
(D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Cresc., 
London, W.1.) 
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